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"If the Tiber floods or the Nile doesn't, if the sky stands still or the earth moves, if there is 
famine, if there is plague, the cry goes up: Christians to the lion! All those Christians, and 
only one lion?" (Tertullian, A Defence of Christianity: late C2 A.D.) 

No, not only one lion, and not only lions. Condemnation "to the beasts" was among the 
nastier penalties of Roman imperial law, reserved as a rule for the lower orders. (There are 
many even more unpleasant, and Christianity somehow brought out the worst in the Roman 
imagination - accusations of child murder, incest, bestiality, arson, witchcraft, and equally 
appalling punishments, some obviously designed as horror movies.) Just which beasts 
depended on what was available, or what the local governor's contacts allowed him to 
import. Saints Perpetua and Felicitas, martyred in Carthage in Tertulliari's time, were 
confronted by a mad cow. Perpetua was a nursing mother, Felicitas had given birth in prison 
awaiting death; some Roman official decided the cow was the appropriate choice. There 
were also leopards, and bulls, and bears, and boars, but it is the lion who gets all the best 
stories. 

There is (of course) the lion who remembers the human who took a thorn out of his paw, 
and greets him warmly when they meet in the arena. This story, told by Aelian (who was not 
a Christian), inspired George Bernard Shaw's Androcles and the Lion. But there is also the 
lion who found the martyr Anicetus sweating with fear as the beasts approached, and 
carefully washed his face with tongue and paw. And a surprising number of lions did 
reverence to the martyrs, and licked their feet respectfully. 

Lions in the desert 

After Constantine became emperor, early in the C4, there was no further danger of being 
thrown to the lions, but some Christians were likely to meet them. In Egypt, and also in 
Syria, the first monks made their way into the desert to pray undisturbed. Among the desert 
hazards was disturbance by lions. But the lions seem to have realised that the monks were 
trying to return to Paradise, when human and non-human lived in harmony with God. So far 
from eating the monks, they followed their good example. They took to eating bread, or 
soaked pulses, or leaves, and they behaved like a cross between a watchdog and a domestic 
cat, snarling at visitors until assured of their sanctity, but keeping their special saint 
company. 



Late in the C4 A.D., St. Jerome told the story of St. Paul (not to be confused with Paul of 
Tarsus, the missionary) who was the first to live alone in the desert. When he died, his 
follower St. Anthony had no spade to dig a grave. "But two lions came running, their manes 
flying; they stopped by the body, wagging their tails and roaring. Then they began to scratch 
the ground with their paws until they had dug a grave; and then, as though to ask for their 
reward, they came to Anthony, their ears drooping and their heads bent, licking his hands 
and feet, and he saw that they were asking for his blessing." Jerome himself, in keeping with 
these traditions, was credited with a lion: he had, as a young enthusiast, tried the solitary 
life in the Syrian desert. He is traditionally painted in his desert cave, wearing his cardinal's 
hat, with his lion sitting quietly at his feet as he works on his Hebrew or his new translation 
of the Latin Bible. Alas, he was never a cardinal, and makes no claim to a lion. And, as he 
was the first to admit, he could not cope with the desert life - for a start, he needed a good 
library and someone intelligent to talk to. (But he really did learn Hebrew.) 

Then there was the lion who took on the job of guarding St. Sabas' s donkey. Came the day 
when Sabas's servant visited the town and (as almost always happened in these danger 
zones) fell into sin. At that very moment the lion ate the donkey. The servant returned and 
did penance - and so did the lion, by doing the donkey's job. What is it about lions? The 
fiercest, most regal, most menacing of beasts becomes a friend, and a friend with moral 
standards at that. Christmas cards proclaim that the lion shall lie down the the lamb (which 
is not quite what the prophet Isaiah said: 11.6-7) - but perhaps the message of the Roman 
Imperial lion is that the humans have to reform first. 
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